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DID LEIBNIZ INFLUENCE POPE'S ESSAY? 

The main charge preferred against Pope by Crousaz in his 
Examen sur I'Essai de M. Pope (1737), ' and later elaborated in 
the Commentaire (1738), 2 was that Pope had imbibed some dan- 
gerous heresies from Leibniz. On February 2, 1739, Pope wrote 
to Warburton, who had already begun his vindication of the 
Essay, an explicit denial of the charge; he had never heard of 
Leibniz's "pre-established harmony," he said, until he "found 
it in M. Crousaz's book." 3 With the exception of Warburton 
and Roscoe, both of whom made the blunder of trying to absolve 
the Essay from charges of deism, the commentators have been 
inclined to adopt Crousaz's view. Warton remarks: "In illus- 
trating his subject, Pope has been . . . deeply indebted to the 
Theodicee of Leibnitz, to Archbishop King's Origin of Evil, and to 
the Moralists of Lord Shaftesbury. . . ."* A. W. Ward tends 
to give most of the influence to Bolingbroke, but favors the belief 
that Pope secured directly from Leibniz the philosophical ground- 
work of the First Epistle. 6 Elwin supposes Pope never to have 
read Leibniz but to have derived much of Leibniz's teaching through 
Bolingbroke. 6 Mark Pattison, the latest editor of the Essay, 
apparently returns to the older view that Pope read the Theo- 
dicee; in it he finds the chief source of the Essay. 7 

Pope was undoubtedly a gratuitous liar, and his very incon- 
sistent poem is known to be a hodge-podge of incompatible philo- 
sophies; but it is not safe to assume that a man who usually lies 
never tells the truth, and it need not be supposed that a poem 
which has remnants of various systems of philosophy necessarily 
has remnants of all. Those who refuse to credit Pope's word 
are at least under obligation to present specific and satisfactory 
proof to the contrary. So far, it seems to me, the evidence has 
not been adduced. Instead, the commentators have either evaded 
the question, sometimes by resorting to phrasing which is purposely 

1 Translated by Miss Carter, 1739. 

1 Translated by Lady Margaret Pennyman 1738, and by Johnson 1742. 

' Elwin's ed. Pope's Works, II, 293. 

i An Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, ed. 1806, Vol. II, p. 58. 

6 Pope's Poetical Works, p. 190. 
• II. 293. 

7 Essay on Man, Oxford, 1904, p. 5. 
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ambiguous, or else have been browbeaten by the traditional view. 
It is a suspicious circumstance that the theory constantly shifts 
ground. Some argue from the general tone of the Essay, some 
from the evidence of individual passages; some assume a direct 
influence from Leibniz, some trace it through Bolingbroke, and 
some employ a vague statement which may be interpreted in 
favor of any or all of these positions. Of Leibniz's diiect influence, 
there is, I think, absolutely no evidence. The question of what 
Pope may have derived by way of Bolingbroke is, of course, some- 
what complicated. Bolingbroke constantly ridiculed Leibniz, and 
at the same time apparently appropriated from him; but it is 
doubtful if he himself borrowed for more than decorative purposes, 
and it seems certain that what he in turn conveyed from Leibniz 
to Pope is negligible. 

There are some general considerations which militate against 
the theory of direct influence. In the first place, the origin of 
the theory is in itself suspicious. Crousaz's ignorance of English, 
which he frankly admitted, 8 made him a poor judge in the case. 
The opinion expressed in the Examen was based on a French 
translation in prose; that of the Commentaire, on the Abbe du 
Resnel's poetical translation. Resnel's poem, which provided the 
basis of Crousaz's detailed criticism, is notoriously inaccurate. 9 
The translator himself admitted that he made changes in Pope's 
meaning in order to adapt it to French readers. 10 Crousaz's 
unfamiliarity with English naturally warped his judgment in 
another way; he inevitably overlooked the possibility of English 
influences back of the Essay and quite naturally looked for the 
source of Pope's ideas in writers with whom he himself was familiar. 
His deep-seated aversion to Leibniz, 11 which had become an obses- 
sion, made him particularly alert to danger from that quarter; 
any resemblance between the two would, therefore, be imme- 
diately scented and suspected. In addition, however, he held 
Spinoza in even greater contempt. The result is that, although 
Leibniz was an opponent of Spinoza's, Crousaz uses the charges 
of "Spinozism" and " Leibnizianism " almost interchangeably, 

8 Commentary, London, 1742, p. 3. 

9 See the notes attached in the 1742 ed. of Commentary. 

10 Ibid., p. 309. 

11 Ibid., p. 293. 
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calling in Spinoza when he is unusually anxious to stigmatize one 
of Pope's views. The confusion of his own ideas and the vagueness 
of the result are emphasized by a "Letter written to M. Crousaz 
on his Examen"; 12 this French correspondent seriously supposes 
the writer's purpose has been to "free Mr. Pope from the sus- 
picion of adhering to the Leibnizian System of Fatality." More- 
over, Crousaz himself, as Warburton points out, "pretends to 
acquit the Poet of Fatalism," and admits that some of his early 
views were not well-founded. Little weight is to be attached to 
such uncertain criticism. 

The specific charge made by Crousaz and repeated by Pope's 
editors is well summarized by Warburton: "Mr. Pope seems to 
him quite throughout his System to embrace the pre-established 
Harmony of the celebrated Leibniz, which, in his opinion, estab- 
lishes a Fatality destructive of all Religion and Morality." 13 
This statement, accurate or not with reference to either Leibniz 
or Pope, serves to indicate the two general divisions into which 
a study of the question naturally falls: (1) the contention that 
the universe as a whole is perfect in spite of the apparent imper- 
fections due to physical and moral evil in our own world; (2) the 
extent to which the operation of natural laws affects the freedom 
of the individual will in its choice between good and evil. I shall 
consider in the order of these topics the evidence advanced. The 
question of Leibniz's effect on Pope must in each case depend on 
a closeness of agreement in idea or phrase which would make it 
probable that Pope was indebted to Leibniz in addition to various 
English writers whom he is actually known to have read. 



The references to universal harmony which excited Crousaz's 
suspicion of Spinoza's or Leibniz's doctrine are: 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is and God the soul. 

(Epistle I, 267-8) 

Whate'er of life all quick'ning aether keeps, 
Or breathes thro' air, or shoots beneath the deeps, 
Or pours profuse on earth, one nature feeds 
The vital flame, and swells the genial seeds. 

(Epistle III, 113ff.' J ) 

12 Included in Commentary. 

13 Vindication, Letter II. 

14 Incorrectly cited by Crousaz as 1. 150. 
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Such is the world's great harmony, that springs 
From order, union, full consent of things. 

(Epistle III, 295-6) 

It is in connection with this last passage that Warburton made 
his defense of Pope. However shallow and insincere some of 
Warburton's remarks on the Essay, he placed the idea of this 
one couplet in such a clear line of genealogy from Plato through 
King and Shaftesbury that no commentator has tried to refute 
him. Even Warton, who insisted that Leibniz was an important 
influence, contented himself here with merely transcribing War- 
burton's comment; other editors have done the same thing or 
left the passage without any attempt to assign the origin, and 
they have also abandoned Crousaz's attack on the other passages 
cited above. 

The later commentators have relied rather upon the resemblance 
of various fragments of the Essay, especially of Epistle I, to parti- 
cular passages in the Theodicee. The results of their gleanings 
at first seem formidable, but an examination shows that they 
contain no certain evidence of actual influence. For convenience 
I give a list of the passages associated with Leibniz by the various 
editors and also the additional analogues cited by them; the 
analogies are represented as consisting, not in detail of phrase, 
but merely in general idea. 

Warton: Epistle I, 186 (Leibniz, Cudworth, King, Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson, Balguy), 291 (Leibniz, King, Shaftesbury). 

El win: Epistle I, 38 (Leibniz, Voltaire's remarks on Pascal), 
52 (Leibniz, Bolingbroke, Shaftesbury), 56 (Leibniz, Bolingbroke), 
209 (Leibniz, Dryden's Virgil, Geo. Ill, 377). 

Mark Pattison: Epistle I, 44 (Leibniz, the "Schools" in general), 
46 (Leibniz), 53 (Leibniz, Bolingbroke), 70-1 (Leibniz, the Carte- 
sian School), 131 (Leibniz, Bolingbroke, Descartes, Seneca, Prior); 
Epistle III, 19 (Leibniz, the Vishnu Purana, Young's Satires, 
Sat. 2, Henry King's Poems, p. 119), 27 (Leibniz, Maimonides); 
Epistle IV, 111 (Leibniz). 

From this resume it appears that this set of ideas was evidently 
widespread, affecting ancient and modern literature, both learned 
and popular; that Pope is supposed to have been indebted to 
Leibniz exclusively for only Epistle I, 46 and Epistle IV, 111; 
and that he received from Leibniz indirectly through Bolingbroke 
the material for Epistle I, 53-56. To these particular passages 
I shall return later. 
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On the post hoc theory we might well concede a far larger number 
of passages in the Theodicee than have been cited by the commen- 
tators, for example Sees. 7-9, 117, 119, 124, 127, 128, 134, 148, 
193, 225-7, 243, 263, 341, 357, 360, all of which develop the theme 
of universal perfection; but the truth is that Pope's simple state- 
ment of the matter was, at the time when he composed the Essay, 
the stock in trade of English philosophy both learned and popular. 
In order to understand the widespread interest in the topic, it 
is necessary to recall, at least briefly, some facts which gave direc- 
tion to English thought for a long period before and after Pope. 
The rationalistic movement in England was an attempt to meet 
the challenge of science implied in the assertion of Bacon and of 
Hobbes that religion is not to be subjected to the ordinary pro- 
cesses of pure reason. In attacking this position, the rationalists 
were compelled to abandon the ancient Hebrew God, who was 
given to petty exhibitions of tyrannical authority and constantly 
meddling with natural laws; to meet the demands of rationalism, 
the Deity gradually became an abstraction of all physical and 
moral perfections, and the universe a perfect demonstration of 
his attributes. This movement, greatly stimulated by the demands 
of scientific discoveries, especially those of Newton, relied for its 
guidance chiefly upon the pagan philosophers, and reached its 
first definite results in the works of the Cambridge Platonists. 
On the specific question as to whether the evils of life argue against 
the perfection or the existence of a Deity, they went back to the 
Platonic doctrine that God chose the best possible world, and 
they used the argument in their day just as it had been used con- 
stantly against the atheistic conclusion of such philosophers as 
Epicurus. It is a question as old as philosophy itself; the terms 
vary, but the arguments remain essentially the same. In 1695 
a new impulse was given by the publication of Bayle's Dictionary, 
in which he challenged the "optimists" to the extent of favoring 
the ancient and crude doctrine of manicheism. In reply there 
sprang up a large number of writers throughout Europe who 
undertook to defend the belief that God is supreme in power 
and goodness, and that the universe as a whole is perfect in spite 
of apparent flaws. The chief answers were Archbishop King's 
De Origine Mali (1702), Shaftesbury's Moralists (1709), and 
Leibniz's Theodicee (1710). 
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Since these several works are inspired by the same purpose, 
since they all owe much to the common source of Platonism, and 
since Shaftesbury and Leibniz are still further associated by the 
acknowledgment of their indebtedness to Cudworth's Intellectual 
System (1678) , 16 there is quite naturally a general similarity. 
Moreover, Leibniz was greatly indebted to King, 16 and he admitted 
that both King and Shaftesbury had anticipated much of the 
TModiceeP Before Pope published his poem (1732-4), the bulk 
of such literature in England had been still further increased by 
the publication of essays, sermons, and books to an extent not 
usually appreciated. Of these, probably the best known were 
Wollaston's The Religion of Nature Delineated (1722) and John 
Balguy's Divine Rectitude (1730). Those who have read a mere 
fraction of this output will realize the force of Johnson's remark 
concerning the Essay: "Surely a man of no very comprehensive 
search may venture to say he has heard all this before." 18 

It is safe to assert that even if Pope had been utterly ignorant 
of the ancient philosophy underlying the speculation of his time 
and quoted at wearisome length by all of the contemporary philo- 
sophers, and if Bolingbroke and Leibniz had not written a line, 
Pope could have found the material for his "world's great har- 
mony" well digested and set forth by Cudworth, King, Shaftesbury, 
and Wollaston. That he actually employed each of these writers 
is demonstrated by the editors. Cudworth's "plastic nature," 
for example, is shown by Elwin to have furnished Pope's 

Look round our world; behold the chain of love 
Combining all below and all above. 
See plastic nature working to this end, 
The single atoms each to other tend, 
Attract, attracted to, the next in place 
Form'd and impell'd its neighbour to embrace. 

(Epistle III, 7-12) 

The "vital flame" (Epistle III, 117), to which Crousaz objected, 
is a part of the same doctrine; in Cudworth's treatment it is the 

15 Characteristics, ed. J. M. Robertson, Vol. II, pp. 50, 196-7, and ThiodicSe, 
Preface. 

18 Theodicee, Preface and Sees. 240, 270, 358, 359; Remarques sur le Livre 
de M. King, Sees. 1-11. 

17 For references to Shaftesbury, see Gerhardt's ed. Ill, 421-3. 

18 Quoted by Elwin, II, 268. 
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spirit breathed into imperfect matter by the Deity, making the 
visible world but a shadow of the perfect idea in God. "For the 
plastic life of nature," he says, "is but the mere umbrage of in- 
tellectuality, a faint and shadowy imitation of mind and under- 
standing; upon which it doth essentially depend, as the shadow 
doth upon the body, the image in the glass upon the face, or the 
echo upon the original voice. So that if there had been no perfect 
mind or intellect in the world, there would no more have been 
any plastic nature in it, than there would be an image in the glass 
without a face, or an echo without an original voice. " 19 This 
spiritual synthesis, which makes all nature a reflection of the Deity 
and a part of him, and which goes back of Plato to Pythagoras 
and the mysticism of the East, is the common stamp of this entire 
school, and it is merely a matter of emphasis that separates the 
deists from the orthodox. 

In spreading the doctrine King had a very important advantage 
over Cudworth and Shaftesbury in that he was considered orthodox, 
and therefore could be safely adopted by all parties. The interest 
in him was general at the time of Pope's writing, for the work 
had been recently translated and edited with copious notes by 
Edmund Law (1731). 20 Starting with the thesis that "the world 
is as well as it could be made by infinite Power and Goodness " n 
King undertakes to confute the objections of atheism and mani- 
cheism at every point suggested by them. A few of his fundamental 
propositions will indicate sufficiently the parallelism between 
him and Pope. Perfect creatures considered individually, says 
King, are a metaphysical impossibility, for they are born of imper- 
fect matter (p. 81), and in their several degrees of imperfection 
must represent a "Scale of being" proceeding by infinite degrees 
from nothing to God (83). Evils, that is, are "in the nature of 
things" (93). Man occupies his peculiar place in this gradation 
between the angels and beasts; he could not have been made 
different (125), for the result would have been "a monstrous 
Defect and Hiatus" (229). What seems ill to him — earthquakes, 
storms, and other disturbances of nature (121) or moral evils 

18 Works, ed. 1845, Vol. I, p. 272. 

20 Publicity was increased by Law's attacks on Samuel Clarke's Demonstra- 
tion of the Being and Attributes of God (1705, 1706) and A Defence of Dr. Clarke's 
Demonstration, etc., written by John Clarke in reply to Law. 

21 P. 53. I refer to Law's translation. 1731. 
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(279-80) — is ill only in appearance and with reference to the small 
part of the universe he knows (104). The world was not made 
for man only but for the "Benefit of the Universe" (132), and 
the power and goodness of the Deity are to be judged from the 
harmonious whole and not the apparently discordant parts. That 
Pope imitated King is the unanimous opinion of the commentators, 
and it is based, not merely on agreement in idea, but also on the 
phrasing of individual passages. 

Shaftesbury's influence was still greater; 22 what the orthodox 
King set forth in calm, deliberate style, the deist Shaftesbury 
presented with an enthusiasm that rendered his prose a mark of 
stylistic perfection for both prose writers and poets. When 
Shaftesbury's style and his entire system of philosophy are con- 
sidered, there is some excuse for Montesquieu's outburst in which 
he called the author of the Characteristics one of the four great 
poets of the world. 23 Pope's liberal use of these essays, especially 
the Moralists, has been established by critics from Voltaire 24 to 
Mark Pattison; but the full force of the resemblance is to be ap- 
preciated only by reading Shaftesbury and then turning to the 
Essay. Shaftesbury's "natural joy in the contemplation of those 
numbers, that harmony, proportion and concord which supports 
the universal nature, and is essential in the constitution and form 
of every particular species or order of beings" 26 anticipated all 
that was said on this subject by Pope and various other popular 
writers in England and on the Continent; they were under still 
greater obligation for his development of the idea that "if appre- 
hended the order of the moral world would equal that of the 
natural. " 26 To trace in detail the relation between Shaftesbury's 
"order, union, and coherence of the whole," 27 which excludes 
"all real ill," and the same theory in the Essay would require a 
system of annotation far more elaborate than any that has yet 
been attempted. J. M. Robertson says that "the Essay is in 

22 Besides annotated editions of the Essay, see Paul Vater, Pope und Shaftes- 
bury, Haile, a.S., 1897. 

23 Pensees Diverses. 

21 Leltres stir Us Anglais, Let. XXII. 

25 J. M. Robertson's ed. Characteristics, 1900, I, 296. 

26 Ibid., II, 69. 

27 Ibid., II, 65. 
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large part pure Shaftesbury filtered through Bolingbroke. " 28 The 
only objection to this view is that various passages were taken 
over directly without the medium of Bolingbroke's imitation. 29 
An extract from one of Warburton's letters states the relation 
more accurately: "As to the passages of Mr. Pope that correspond 
with Leibniz, you know he took them from Shaftesbury; and 
that Shaftesbury and Leibniz had one common original, Plato." 30 
Pope himself testified to Shaftesbury's great vogue by saying that 
"to his knowledge the Characteristics had done more harm to 
revealed religion in England than all the works of infidelity put 
together." 31 His silence concerning his own obligation to the 
Moralists is readily understood; he was following the example 
of his patron Bolingbroke, who omitted all references to Shaftes- 
bury because of a political difference. 32 Pope's ridicule of the 
Moralists led Warton to remark: "After borrowing so largely 
from this treatise, our author should not, methinks, have ridiculed 
it as he does, in the Fourth Book of the Dunciad, ver. 417. " 33 
After reading the Characteristics, which went into its fifth edition 
in 1732, Pope had small reason for going to the technical treatise 
by Leibniz. 

It is to be remembered also that Pope was only one of a con- 
siderable number of poets who were attempting to give final 
expression to this theme of universal harmony. This material 
forms the least original part of his Essay. The evidence afforded 
by these other poets and poetasters has not been duly considered. 
Where did they secure their scheme of universal coherence and 
perfection? Apparently it was not from Leibniz. Communicative 
as the didactic poets were in regard to their favorite philosophers, 
there is not, I think, any reference to Leibniz by an English poet 
before Akenside referred to him in two footnotes attached to the 
Pleasures of the Imagination (1744), 34 which appeared long after 

28 Ibid., Introd. 

29 See notes, passim, by Elwin and Pattison. 

30 Quoted by Warton, note on Ep. Ill, 15. 

31 Chalmers Biog. Diet., art. John Brown. 

32 See Characteristics, Vol. II, p. 262 and Editor's note. 

33 Essay on Pope, ed. 1806, II, 94. 

34 Bk. 1, 1. 202; Bk. II, I. 335. The earlier correspondence between Leibniz, 
Clarke, and Queen Caroline affords no evidence to the contrary. The pub- 
lished correspondence between Leibniz and Clarke deals with matters purely 
metaphysical. 
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the furore occasioned by Crousaz; moreover, Akenside drew his 
material directly from Shaftesbury and casually referred to Leibniz 
merely as an analogy. The English poets contemporary with 
Pope derived their inspiration from two sources — classical litera- 
ture and current English philosophy. Dryden popularized some 
of this material through his translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses, 
especially Book XV, which states the Pythagorean doctrine. This 
in turn apparently inspired Thomson to go to the "Samiansage" 
for the passage in Liberty, Part III (1735) explaining the "secret 
band of love, the kind attraction" of universal nature due to 
"life's indissoluble flame," which 

For ever shifting, runs the eternal round. 

But Thomson's earlier work, the Seasons (1726-30), is one con- 
tinuous exposition of "the full-adjusted harmony of things," 35 
and here, as Herder observes, 36 he was indebted primarily to the 
Moralists. Pattison refers to Thomson's "mighty chain of beings" 
in Summer 333 (1727). Among the many other passages of the 
kind, I select one which covers in general terms the entire ground 
of Pope's more detailed treatment: 

Thus in some deep retirement would I pass 

The winter-glooms with friends of pliant soul, 

Or blithe, or solemn, as the theme inspired; 

With them would search, if Nature's boundless frame 

Was call'd, late-rising from the void of night, 

Or sprung eternal from the Eternal Mind; 

Its life, its laws, its progress, and its end. 

Hence larger prospects of the beauteous whole 

Would, gradual, open on our opening minds; 

And each diffusive harmony unite 

In full perfection to the astonish'd eye. 

Then would we try to scan the moral world, 

Which, though to us it seems embroil'd, moves on 

In higher order; fitted and impell'd 

By Wisdom's finest hand, and issuing all 

In general good. 37 

In 1727 Henry Baker's The Universe insisted on the same general 
idea. Probably it was due to the interest in these poems that 
a publisher brought out, in 1728, the second edition of Henry 

35 Autumn, 835. 

36 Adrastea, " Shaf tesburi, Geist und Frohsinn." 
" Winter, 572-87. 
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Needier (1690-1718), a very obscure writer but apparently the 
first imitator of Shaftesbury. Of his first edition there seems 
to be no trace; it probably appeared when imitation of deistical 
philosophy was still in danger of prosecution. Needier frankly 
referred one of his prose pieces to Shaftesbury's apostrophe to 
nature in the Moralists, and was clearly under the same spell 
when he wrote various other pieces in prose and verse. His work 
is of no value in itself; but it indicates the probable source for the 
whole school of "optimists". The publisher of the 1728 edition 
attached the following Advertisement, which demonstrates the 
vogue of these deistical ideas: "The Essay on the Beauty of the 
Universe, though very just and rational, is but a sketch (as Mr. 
Needier himself owns) ... I wish it may incite some able 
hand to treat more amply so useful and entertaining a subject. " 
Whether encouraged by this notice or not, there was a steady 
stream of such literature wearisomely portraying what Mark 
Akenside calls the "Universal Venus." 

The assumption that Pope's case is different, and that he bor- 
rowed from Leibniz what was already familiar to the general 
reader, can be established only on one or both of the following 
grounds; first, that in developing the common view he portrays 
marks peculiar to the details of Leibniz's system; second, that 
the phrasing of certain passages in the Essay is due to Leibniz. 
The first supposition becomes absurd the moment we consider 
the intricacies of Leibniz's philosophy. Although he has the 
same general purpose as the other writers who opposed Bayle, his 
defense of "optimism" involves a minuteness of detail and a depth 
of metaphysics which distinguish it from the other productions 
of the school and render it altogether too abstruse for Pope's 
purpose. The TModicee, it is true, is less complicated than some 
of Leibniz's preceding works in which he first states his theory; 
but the TModicee presupposes this system, attempts a restatement 
and application of it, and is unintelligible without it. If the 
critics find in Pope any direct evidence of Leibniz's three monads 
(Sees. 396, 397), the composition of the continuum (Preface and 
Sees. 14, 195), the distinction between the will "antecedent" 
and "consequent" (Sees. 80, 115, 282), what Leibniz really means 
by "pre-established harmony" (Sees. 15, 31, 41, 82, 59, 61-2, 
105, 247, 291, 300, 310, 323), or any other detail so stated as to be 
distinctive of the peculiar system of Leibniz as opposed to the 
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more popular conception of "optimism.," there will be reason for 
referring the Essay to the Theodicee. To go no further, the "pre- 
established harmony" of Leibniz, which attempts to solve the 
enigma of the relation between soul and body, spirit and matter, 
is admitted by Mark Pattison to be something very different 
from Pope's amateurish idea. 38 And, again, whatever Pope may 
have believed about God's choice of this system, he does not 
depart from the simple Platonic assertion that God did choose 
the best system possible in order to adopt Leibniz's view that 
the choice was necessitated by some law antecedent to the Divine 
will. 39 

Evidence for the second supposition — resemblance in details 
of phrasing — must depend upon those passages which, as I have 
shown, have been attributed exclusively to Leibniz. The first 
of these is Epistle I, 46, 

Then in the scale of reasoning life, 'tis plain 
There must be somewhere such a rank as man. 

Mark Pattison says this is the "lex continui," which "if not 
first introduced by Leibniz, was popularized by him." From 
the references cited it is clear that Leibniz himself had no thought 
of introducing anything new: "Or cette fragilite m£me est une 
suite de la nature des choses, a. moins qu'on ne veuille que cette 
espece de creature, qui raisonne et qui est habillee de chair et d'os, 
ne soit point dans le monde. Mais ce serait apparement un defaut 
que quelques philosophes d'autrefois auraient appele vacuum 
formarum, un vide dans l'ordre des especes"; 40 "II est raisonable 
qu'il y ait des substances capables de perception au dessous de 
nous comme il y en a au dessus; et que notre ame bien loin d'etre 
la derniere de toutes se trouve dans un milieu, dont on puisse 
descendre et monter; autrement ce serait un defaut d'ordre, que 
certains philosophes appelent 'vacuum formarum.' 41 To have 
Pope go to Leibniz for a general statement of this hoary view is 
to have him bring coals to Newcastle; it is the fundamental idea 
in King's Essay,® and Elwin considers this the source from which 

38 Note on Ep. I, 46. 

39 See Warburton's Vindication, Letter II. 

40 THoiicie, Sec. 14. 

41 Sur le principe de Vie, Opp. Philos (ed. Erd.), p. 431. 

42 See, for example, pp. 93-4, 229-243. 
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both Bolingbroke and Pope drew. 43 Pattison's evidence that 
"from Leibniz the hypothesis was adopted generally" is equally 
inconclusive. He refers to Law's Origin of Evil 44 and Spectator 
No. 519. The note which Law attaches to King's third chapter, 
dealing with the "Scale of Beings," is merely to the effect that 
"the chief argument of the foregoing chapter is beautifully illus- 
trated by Mr. Addison. " The extract there quoted from Spectator 
No. 519 concludes with Addison's reference to Locke's Essay, 
Bk. Ill, Ch. 6, Sec. 12. In two later notes Law finds analagous 
passages also in Tillotson and Scott. 45 Certainly, then, King's 
editor had no idea that "the hypothesis was adopted generally" 
from Leibniz. Pattison takes it as a matter of course that Leibniz 
also inspired a passage which he quotes from Wieland's Die Natur 
der Binge (5.205); this assumption is open to doubt, for two recent 
monographs show that Wieland owed much of his system to Shaftes- 
bury. 46 Finally, in connection with Lessing (Werke, 5, 19) he 
admits the fact to which I have referred already; the passage from 
Lessing, he says, "shewes that the idea of a 'full creation' as 
expressed in Pope's lines is only a partial rendering of the con- 
ception of Leibniz." The second passage referred by Pattison 
to the Theodicee is Epistle IV, 111: "What makes all physical or 
moral evil?" which he connects with Sec. 21: "Le mal meta- 
physique consiste dans la simple imperfection; le mal physique 
dans la souff ranee; et la moral dans le peche. " This was the 
ancient classification; it is made by King at the beginning of 
his second chapter and used as the basis of his later divisions. 
Of the one passage apparently derived from Leibniz through 
Bolingbroke, without other influences, little need be said; the 
cross purpose between Elwin's comment and Pattison's shows 
clearly that no part of Epistle I, 53-6 is without additional 
analogues 47 in substance and diction. 

43 Note on Ep. I, 46. 

« Ed. 1758, p. 117, note; ed. 1731, p. 94. 

« Ed. 1731, notes 38, 39, pp. 102, 3. 

a Charles Elson, Wieland and Shaftesbury, Columbia Univ. Press, 1913; 
H. Grudzinski, Shaftesbury's Einfluss auf Chr. M. Wieland, etc., Stuttgart, 
1913. 

47 See also Law's note, King's Essay, pp. 105-6, and the extract quoted 
there from Samuel Clarke's Impartial Enquiry, etc., p. 80. 
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In other words, there is not in the entire Essay a single passage 
dealing with "universal harmony" which can be traced certainly 
to Leibniz even if we include Bolingbroke as an intermediate stage. 
The tendency of commentators to assume such a connection is 
easy to understand; after the appearance of Voltaire's Candide 
(1759), Leibniz naturally came to be regarded as the "optimist" 
par excellence, and the critics have overlooked a fact recognized by 
Voltaire himself, that the doctrine was first popularized by Shaftes- 
bury. 48 

II 

The charge of "fatalism" advanced by Crousaz and repeated 
by editors and other commentators is based principally on Epistle 
I, 155-ff (to 170): 

If plagues or earthquakes break not Heav'n's design, 

"Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline? 

Who knows but he, whose hand the light'ning forms, 

Who heaves old ocean, and who wings the storms; 

Pours fierce ambition in a Caesar's mind, 

Or turns young Amnion loose to scourge mankind? 

I am not concerned with the soundness of the accusation per se 
or the validity of Pope's reasoning; these matters have been dis- 
cussed by all the critics, and by none with more judgment than 
Belsham. Pope's treatment does undoubtedly savor of fatalism, 
more probably than he intended; it comes dangerously near to 
freeing man of individual responsibility for wrongdoing and fixing 
it upon the Divine decree. But the question is, Did Pope derive 
his conclusion necessarily from Leibniz? The suspicion that he 
did is so intangible that it is difficult to meet; for in spite of all 
that has been said on the subject, the charge of such influence 
has never taken the definite form of any specific evidence. 

The avowed purpose of the Theodicee was to refute Bayle's 
manicheism and what Leibniz calls fatum Mahumetanum (Preface), 
the equivalent of the old theological predestination. Granted 
that in his attempt to account for moral as for physical evil he 
has been accused of establishing the doctrine he professed to 
annihilate, and that Pope suffered a similar fate in his attempt 
to "vindicate the ways of God to Man," their failure was different 
in kind and degree. Leibniz resorted to fine distinctions between 

48 See extract quoted from Oeuvres, Vol. 47, p. 98, by El win II, 299. 
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contingency and necessity (Sees. 34, 282), le certain and le deter- 
mine (Sec. 36) or verile necessaire and necesite hypothetique (Sec. 
37 ff .) , indifference and indifference d'equilibre (Sees. 46, 49) , between 
the two forms of Divine will already mentioned, and various 
other subtleties of which there is no hint in Pope. If we strip 
Leibniz's system of these technical specializations, we have a 
substratum at least akin to Pope's assumption; but a reading of 
the Theodicee itself will demonstrate that here, too, we are dealing 
with an idea as old as philosophy, one exhibited in a continuous 
succession of schools. That Pope pushed the "automatic" ex- 
planation further than Leibniz did is recognized by Elwin. Begin- 
ning apparently with the assumption that Pope's "fatalism" was 
due to the Theodicee, Elwin's masterly examination and comparison 
of the two works exposes the gulf between them. His opinion 
constantly takes the form: "But to a great extent he differed 
from Leibniz with regard to the cause of the several kinds of 
evil, and his optimism was of an adulterate, untenable kind." 49 
The only identification of the two which is left intact by Elwin 
is the classification of evil into physical, moral, and metaphysical, 
and that, as I have shown, was commonplace. All that is wanting 
in Elwin's treatment is a statement of fact to which his separate 
conclusions point, that is, that Pope did not adopt his views from 
Leibniz. A good concrete instance of the difference between the 
"fatalism" of the two is to be had by comparing the passage 
quoted above and the Theodicee, Sec. 26. 

The origin of Pope's "destructive morality," like that of his 
entire system, is to be found nearer home. Sufficient hints of 
it are contained in the philosophy of the orthodox English clergy. 
It is clearly evident that the theoretic "Whatever is, is right" 
is always in danger of leading straight to the naked conclusion 
which Pope reached. This is the pitfall which lies in wait for 
all reasoning that undertakes to explain away moral evil as really 
not evil; only the most circumspect manage to avoid it. That 
the line between orthodoxy and heresy is at this point a very fine 
one is demonstrated by Law's comment on King. In order to 
justify the existence of moral evil, King says: " 'Tis certain that 
God does not permit any bad Elections, but such as may be recon- 
ciled with the Good of the whole System, and has digested and 
order'd every thing in such a manner, that these very Faults and 

« 9 II. 297. 
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Vices shall tend to the Good of the whole. For as in Musick 
Discords, if heard separately, grate and offend the Ear with harsh- 
ness, but when mix'd in consort with other notes, make a more 
sweet and agreeable Harmony; in like manner bad Elections, if 
consider'd alone, are look'd upon as odious and detestable, but 
compared with the whole System, they promote and increase 
the Good and Beauty of the Whole." 60 The lengthy note added 
by Law shows that he recognizes the danger of emphasizing this 
doctrine, and he regrets that Samuel Clarke "carries the Matter 
farther, and supposes that God may for the general Good decree 
some such acts as seem to be morally Evil." 61 Pope himself 
said nothing more. His "fatalism" is not really out of keeping 
with English rationalism, and he was not the only one who pursued 
the argument beyond safe ground. 

His position is to be explained more fully, however, by referring 
to special influences to which he was subjected. One of these, 
usually disregarded, is pointed out by Mark Pattison; "in ascrib- 
ing the existence of wicked men to the direct permission of God, 
Pope is in strict accordance with the language of catholic theo- 
logy." 62 Another, of greater importance, has been wholly neg- 
lected — the exact teaching of Bolingbroke concerning the moral 
nature of man. On the question of human perfectibility and the 
freedom of individual will there was a variety of opinion which 
separated into various camps those who were united on more 
general principles, and sometimes brought together those who 
were in most respects at odds. King, Leibniz, and Shaftesbury 
here separate, and Bolingbroke agrees in detail with none of them. 
The exact definition of his views was determined by his avowed 
contempt for Cudworth and the other so-called Platonists, Shaftes- 
bury being evidently the principal object of attack. The whole 
tendency of their teaching was to make human goodness natural 
and probable; they regarded man as instinctively virtuous through 
the possession of an innate "moral sense," which, independently 
of all experience, distinguishes spontaneously between good and 
evil. Virtuous conduct thus becomes as natural to man as in- 
stinctive habits to the lower animals. Bolingbroke ridiculed such 
notions as "Platonic whimsies," and for his own solution went 

60 Pp. 279-80. 

51 Impartial Enquiry, etc., Part I, Ch. II, prop. 9. 

62 Note on Ep. I, 155-70. See references given there. 
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to neither Leibniz nor King. His fundamental assumption, he 
borrowed from the psychology of Locke, who had followed Aris- 
totle in the denial of innate ideas and had made virtue dependent 
upon the supremacy of reason. On this basis Bolingbroke erected 
a system which has much in common with Mandeville's egoism 
and is scarcely less cynical. In Bolingbroke's scheme man is 
instinctively selfish and therefore essentially vicious. His self- 
love takes the form of various passions, and virtue is possible 
only through the domination of these passions by the restraining 
influence of reason, with which they are at continual war. 63 In 
this conflict reason is at a great disadvantage, for the passions 
act more quickly and are moved by more immediate considera- 
tions; 64 hence Bolingbroke concludes that the odds are in favor 
of vice, and that from the very nature of his moral constitution 
man is doomed at best to a "mixed happiness." So far as Pope 
is consistent in his analysis of human nature, he agrees with his 
"guide, philosopher, and friend." This pessimistic view, setting 
him apart in this particular from the Platonists, left him free to 
appropriate also from Mandeville's theory, which insists even 
more cynically on the naturalness of vice. From Mandeville 
he is supposed to have derived his theory of the "ruling passion"; 
in addition, he probably was indebted besides to the similar phil- 
osophy in Cato's Letters (1724). Once Pope had followed this 
group in identifying God and Nature and in making man vicious 
as a result of instincts implanted in him by natural law, I see no 
reason for supposing that he needed to go beyond this small circle 
of English philosophy to secure his "fatalism." His imitator 
Lord Paget expressed the same views more openly: 

Self-love, howe'er disguised, misunderstood, 
Howe'er misplac'd, is still the sov'reign Good; 
Virtue or Wisdom but the vain Pretence, 
These may direct, but Passions influence. 
Presumptuous Man ! why boasts thou thy Free-will, 
By Constitution doom'd to Good or 111? 



Say, can thy Art oppos'd to Nature's Force 
Obstruct her Motions, or suspend her Course? 55 



53 Frag. 26, 33, 51, 55, 64. 

« Frag. 65, 66. 

M An Essay on Human Life, 1734. 
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Lord Paget shows even more clearly than Pope the part played 
by the insistence on self-love as the only motive to conduct, a 
doctrine popularized by Hobbes and stated even more offensively 
by Mandeville; but the argument of the two poets is identical. 
To suppose that either poet had to go to Leibniz or to Bolingbroke 
himself for this view is absurd; they could have heard it in the 
nearest coffee-house. Their general conclusion is not wholly at 
variance with Leibniz's complex system; but more than this 
cannot be claimed. 86 This admixture of the theoretic and practical 
in ethics and the frankly .cynical conclusion which it gave are not 
typical of Leibniz; the whole doctrine reflects a coarseness which 
betrays its immediate English origin. The most that can be 
said is that Pope was encouraged by Bolingbroke, and that Paget's 
imitation of the Essay on Man is even bolder than the original. 
From any point of view, the assumption that Pope was neces- 
sarily indebted to the Theodicee is untenable. First, it is not 
needed to explain "the world's great harmony." Whatever Pope 
and Leibniz held in common with reference to universal perfection 
is to be found in a large body of English literature which includes 
not only the philosophical writings of Cudworth, King, Shaftes- 
bury, Wollaston, and various lesser figures, but also a considerable 
school of popular verse. Secondly, the assumption does not explain 
Pope's "fatalism. " The probable sources for this are less numerous 
than for the doctrine of cosmic harmony; but they are even more 
definite, and are as far removed from Leibniz as from the English 
theorists whom Bolingbroke and Mandeville opposed. The 
Leibnizian theory is, I think, typical of a considerable fund of 
critical opinion relating to eighteenth-century origins; it persists 
merely because it has been transmitted without first-hand con- 
sideration of the actual conditions which prevailed in England. 
In attempting to reveal the weakness of evidence for it, I have 
undoubtedly appeared to misrepresent the commentators in con- 
nection with a few passages; their citation of Leibniz is often 
intended merely to show the resemblance in theory, and not to 
prove any actual indebtedness. To this use of analogies there 
is, of course, no objection; but the fault lies in the conclusion 
which is supposed to be authorized by these passages. If we should 
use the same diligence in collecting analogous extracts even from 

56 See Bertrand Russell, The Philosophy of Leibnitz, Ch. xvi. 
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Wollaston, we might make him largely responsible for the Essay. 
No one questions some general resemblances to Leibniz; but 
they afford no ground for concluding that Pope's philosophical 
ideas "are to be traced" to the TModicte directly or indirectly. 

Cecil A. Moore. 
Trinity College, N. C. 



